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will include 'Wallenstein,' will have an 
especial interest on account of the questions 
raised through Werder's and Bellermann's 
recent investigations. 

Kuno Francke. 
Harvard University. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 

Colombo, par Prosper Merimee. With intro- 
duction and notes by J. A. Fontaine, Ph. D. 
Boston: Heath & Co., 1891. 

When one examines the catalogues of the 
publishers of annotated French texts, he is 
inevitably led to the conclusion that there is 
great room for improvement in literary taste. 
We find in these catalogues works of second, 
third and tenth rate merit in abundance, but 
too few works of the first rank in literature. 
This is not the fault of the publishers, who 
simply supply the demand ; it is the fault of 
the teachers who make the demand. There 
does not seem to be any reason why an intro- 
ductory class in French should begin by read- 
ing a work of the third rank, when works of 
the first rank are written in quite as simple 
French. There is a positive injury in beginning 
with a low grade of work which cannot tend to 
elevate the taste. The higher the style of 
literature which the student reads, the more 
cultured will his taste become. And one of the 
chief ends of literature is to cultivate the taste. 

But amid this deluge of texts which have 
either been assigned a place lower than mid- 
way up Parnassus, or whose permanent loca- 
tion is still problematical, it is refreshing to 
have an edition of one of the masterpieces of 
fiction of the century — Merimee's ' Colomba ' 
— annotated by Dr. Fontaine. The notes are 
confined to small space and to explanations of 
passages in which a student just beginning- 
French would find difficulty. There are also 
notes explaining historical and other references 
which dispense with the use of an encyclo- 
pedia on the part of the reader. These notes 
are excellent in every way. 

The text is accompanied by an introduction 
of three pages devoted to the author. It is a 
matter of regret that this introduction has not 
been extended to greater length, and that the 
editor did not give some account of the literary 
history of France during the literary career of 



Merimee, — of his relation both to the romantic 
school and to the realistic, between which he 
is a connecting link, and of his own conception 
of his art. The author seems to be entirely 
absorbed in carrying on the action of his novel, 
and in producing the highest artistic effect. He 
is a writer who never obtrudes himself on the 
reader's notice : he is the manager of a puppet- 
show, but always concealed behind the curtain. 
Of the lyric passion found even in the prose of 
the writers of the romantic movement, there is 
none in him. There are calmness, calculation, 
premeditation, united to form a perfect balance 
between action and character ; and the result 
is high art. In the words of M. Georges 
Pellissier : >. 

II est superieur par le talent de mettre en 
scene, de conduire line action, de composer 
line ceuvre dont toutes les parties se tiennent. 

De plus, il a un style " litteraire," le style d'un 
ecrivain exact et contenu, mais non celui d'un 
algebriste. II atteint la perfection de son 
genre. Presque toutes ses nouvelles sont des 
chefs-d'a.-uvre en cette maniere un pen seche, 
un pen dure, mais forte, nerveuse, pressante, 
qui fait de lui un des romanciers les plus 
originaux et les plus caracteristiques du siecle. 

T. Logie. 

Williams College. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Friedrich Schlegels Brief e an seinen Bruder 
August Wilhelm, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Oskar F. Walzel, Berlin, 1890. 

Dr. Oskar F. Walzel has published an im- 
portant contribution- to the history of the Ro- 
mantic School in his edition of Friedrich 
Schlegfl's letters to his brother August 
Wilhelm. The author says rightly : 

"The correspondence of the Brothers Schle- 
gel may be characterized as one of the most 
important sources of the history of the older 
Romanticism. In point of time it extends 
further iato the beginnings of this literary 
movement than any other of the hitherto pub- 
lished documents which treat of it. At the 
same time it presents the uniform develop- 
ment of one of the leaders of the school through 
his entire life. No correspondence or memoir 
is more intimately associated with the literary 
questions of the time or with the aims and 
views of the representations of that literary 
party." 

1. Le Mot vement litteraire an xixe siecle, p. 348. 
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In reading this stately volume, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that the Romantic School 
was more a tendency than a formulated creed. 
Kmpty classicism had wearied and exhausted 
the intellect, without satisfying it : Protestant- 
ism, as presented, with its eminently unaesthetic 
spirit, had failed to appeal to one side of 
human life. The German nature in spite of its 
materialism is essentially moved by sentiment. 
In the decay of imperial power, attention was 
turned to the nation's past, to a youth full of 
enthusiasm and mighty achievement, to nature 
unfettered and conscious of its mighty energies 
and possibilities. German greatness was asso- 
ciated with the picturesque history of the 
Romance nations, when poetry was the birth- 
right of life, and love and chivalry were the 
only existence. Of the new movement August 
von Schlegel was preeminently the critic, 
Schleiermacher the theologian, Schelling 
the philosopher, Novalis the poet, and Tieck 
the novelist and story-teller. A group of gifted 
poets and writers was associated with them. 
The movement touched thought and literature 
from various sides. An enthusiasm for Greek 
art, caught from Winckelmann, was con- 
tinued by Friedrich Schlegel. A venerable 
historic church appealed to the imagination of 
both August and Friedrich and led them at 
last from different standpoints into its bosom. 

The letters are here published in full for 
the first time. The correspondence is incom- 
plete. The letters of August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel were burned by Friedrich's 
widow. Friedrich's letters cover the period 
from 179 1-1828, and form a record of enthusi- 
astic friendship ending in alienation through 
petty, pecuniary misunderstandings. But until 
that time, the letters present in detail the 
history of Friedrich's intellectual interests 
and activities. His studies are elaborately 
presented, and discussed ; his magnanimity to 
the gifted and ill-starred Caroline Bohmer, 
who became his brother's wife, and later the 
wife of Schklling, is shown in its true light. 
There are numerous side lights often of 
great interest. The history of August von 
Schlegel's Dante studies which formed an 
important contribution to the whole movement 
of the Romantic school, is fully presented. 
There are views of Schiller whose attitude 



toward the leaders of this school was repellent, 
and character-sketches of KOrner, Novalis, 
Tieck and many others of great interest. 

"Schleiermacher is a man in whom humani- 
ty is developed, and therefore in my view, 
he belongs to a higher caste. Tieck is indeed 
only a very ordinary and rough fellow, 
who possesses a rare and highly cultivated 
talent. He is only three years older than I, 
but in moral understanding, he is infinitely 
beyond me. His entire being is moral, and 
among all the distinguished men whom I 
know, his moral quality surpasses any other." 

The relation of the brothers is certainly pre- 
sented in this correspondence in a very beauti- 
ful light. Friedrich's reverence for August's 
ability is manifest, but a communion of interest 
in study and criticism pervades their lives. 
j There is nothing of that fantastic quality which 
I Heine ascribed to August, but there is a 
; sincere and genuine ring in his intellectual 
j utterances. We must admire the wonderful 
j ability of both brothers. Friedrich's advance 
i in oriental study during his residence in Paris 
is marvelous. The services of the Romantic 
School in broadening the intellectual life of 
Germany, and the means by which it was 
accomplished, are suggested in these letters. 
If we adopt the view that little original was 
contributed and that the results were largely 
formal, that the influence of Romanticism lay 
in its emphasizing truths which had had else- 
where remote but ineffectual suggestion, still 
the strenuous labor of its task is shown in 
this volume. Whatever fantastic features it 
assumed in the license of its later votaries, 
were subordinate here to a genuine purpose 
and a true enthusiasm. Romanticism became 
if not the pioneer, yet the enthusiastic impulse 
which led to the study of early German heroic 
legends and unfolded, if it did not discover, the 
charm of oriental poetry. On its ethical side 
it recognized the sacredness of nature, and of 
the prerogatives and claims of the individual, 
and thus exalted humanity. It followed 
Winckelmann and Goethe in exalting the 
charm of classical art, and its praise of the Ger- 
man past led to a profound study of mediaeval 
art. languages and antiquities. The Grimms 
acknowledged its influence, and the investiga- 
tions of many who did not ally themselves 
with the leaders of the school were inspired 
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by it. We are led from the perusal of this 
volume to see afresh that Romanticism was a 
mingling of many separate influences, and that 
its results were as fruitful as its origin. Poetry 
was enriched not only by the introduction of 
new forms, but by new subjects and motives 
drawn from Oriental as well as Romantic 
literature : theology was enlarged upon the 
ethical side and made human, and saved in 
part from the formalism of a lifeless creed and 
a state church ; Fichte's theory of science 
and Schelling's mode of contemplating 
nature came opportunely both to define as 
well as to spiritualize. But when we ask our- 
selves what one of all these influences 
Romanticism originated, we must admit its 
debt to those who cannot be numbered with 
the Romantic School. Herder had preceded 
in his study of the popular songs of all nations, 
Winckelmann and Goethe had gone before 
in an enthusiasm for ancient art, and Goethe 
had begun his contributions to media;val art ; 
the English had already led in the fruitful field 
of Oriental study : and the interpretation of the 
philosophy of government and of the rights of 
man had received a powerful interpretation in 
the events of the French Revolution. Romanti- 
cism as an impulse and not a creed had defects, 
grave defects, on the ethical side and with 
humiliating consequences in the lives of some 
of its greatest leaders: it became formless and 
fantastic in the exuberant fancy of its later 
followers, but the lives of its earlier advocates 
show an industry and a scientific method as 
remarkable as their enthusiasm. This volume 
will form a permanent and indispensable part 
of the material for the study of the Romantic 
School and the literary history of the period. 

W. T. Hewett. 

Cornell University. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

A Compendious French Grammar by A. 
Hjalmar Edgren, Professor of Modern 
Languages and Sanskrit in the State Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Boston : D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1890. i2mo, pp. lxvi, 293. 

When outlining French pronunciation, a 
grammarian may follow one of two systems. 
He may wisely, especially if he is not a 



Frenchman, do away with investigation of his 
own into the domain of French sounds, and, 
appealing to the most authoritative sources 
; may embody in his own treatise the clearest 
and simplest statements he there finds con- 
\ cerning French pronunciation. Or, if he is a 
' phonetician and has kept pace with the pro- 
gress of his subject, he may choose for the 
basis of his practical as well as theoretical 
! exposition of pronunciation, the physiological 
i processes involved in the production of French 
; and English sounds. A careful comparison, 
on this basis, of the corresponding sounds in 
the respective languages, would bring out the 
greater or less prominence that is given to 
! certain speech-organs in the case of each ; 
would go far towards imparting a correct 
| knowledge of their distinctive peculiarities, 
I niceties and difficulties, and would confer 
immense advantages on teachers and students 
! alike, in preventing both the inculcation and 
J the acquisition of a false or faulty pronuncia- 
| tion. 

The system followed by Prof. Edgren is not 
quite clear, and his theory and practice show 
decidedly weak points. French a is given two 
sounds (p. 10) : 1. nearly that of a in English 
'father ' (not quite so deep). 2. more open, 
approaching that of a in 'at,' a in Webster's 
«sk representing the sound quite well. The 
former occurs when a is long, except before 
two consonants. — Ex. (1) ame, base, bat, age ; 
— (2) carnaval, patte, table, tacher, la. — With 
regard to the depth of French a cf. Beyer, 
' Franzosische Phonetik,' p. 19 : " Es liegt wohl 
eine Schwebung tiefer als das siidostengl. a in 
father." To call the second sound of a, a more 
open sound, is to go contrary to the assertion 
of phoneticians. They have observed that in 
the utterance of the a-sound the angle formed 
by the jaws is greater, for example, in tacher 
than in tacher. And the use of the word tacher 
to illustrate the second sound of a is an obvious 
error. Again, the sound of a in father is said 
to occur when a is long, except before hvo 
consonants. Are we to understand that the 
sound of a in lasse, tasse, cadre, etc., is not 
that of long a ? 

French e, we are told (p. 12), sounds 
"almost" like e in 'they.' Why not state 
that the sound of "ey" in ' they ' is a diphthong 



